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ecently I agreed to look at a friend’s mouse — to 
be determine the best driver to use and its optimum 

settings. He shipped it to me in its original box. 
This packaging was undoubtedly intended for a large 
market, for there were several European and middle 
Eastern languages festooned across it. 

There were four things I noted with amusement; the 
first being that there was no one-for-one match with the 
languages on the box and those in the instruction book- 
let. The second was the fatal translation into French; the 
instructions were unintentionally suggestive, and one par- 
ticular phrase bordered on the obscene. The third was 
the wonderful use of the pronoun ‘she’ when referring to 
the mouse — betraying a German origin, I would guess. 
(French and German mice are feminine — most other 
mice are masculine). The fourth was that the Spanish 
word for mouse is apparently ‘raton’. 

At first I thought the word was a recent invention, 
applied only to the electronic kind of rodent, because it 
reminds me so much of baton — which of course means 
‘a pointing device’. But a quick check in a Spanish dictio- 
nary confirmed that this euphonious term means mouse 
of any variety. 

It reminded me of another recent Europackage that 
came my way; an aerosol can of shaving cream docu- 
mented in a full dozen scripts — unfortunately without the 
little flags that help to identify the languages. What 
intrigued me is that in some as yet unidentified European 
language, shaving cream is called ‘barberskum’. Can any 
reader throw any light on this? 


ONE MONTH AND COUNTING 

At the stroke of midnight at the turn of the year the 
European community takes on a new dimension, offering 
within the borders of its members largely unrestricted 
trade and more fair opportunities for competition. 
However much each of us is politically or philosophically 
in agreement with the goals the EC has set for itself, we 
should all be aware of how commercial life will be 
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changing when we come back to work on Monday 4 
January 1993. 

I have sought in vain for any efforts among small 
developers and software houses in the UK to link up 
with their counterparts in other parts of Europe — per- 
haps initially with exchange of software, but eventually 
with cross-visits and joint marketing. Why? 

More and more I get foreign mail for this column; we 
must recognise — especially in our business — that we live 
in a world that is growing smaller every moment; insular- 
ity is a commodity we can ill afford. 

I admit that in the past I have chuckled at the linking 
of twin towns; but our involvement in Europe is no 
longer a quaint notion to be grafted onto our folk cul- 
ture; now it impinges on all our business dealings. 

If there are no schemes to link up the small develop- 
ers and programmers of Europe, what can we do to 
correct the situation? 


NEW CHARACTERS FOR OLD 

Michael Wilkes (Birmingham) writes that he was 
extremely interested in the creation of a bell symbol (The 
Hidden Toolbox, Workshop — issue 71). He notes that the 
character sets (code pages) do not seem to have been 
designed with the majority of PC users in mind: there is 
no way to access all the symbols you may require on a 
regular basis. 

‘One language that many PC users employ to greater 
or lesser extent is that of mathematics, but many of the 
common symbols (such as ‘not equal to’) were left out in 
what was obviously a compromise decision heavily 
favouring language coverage. Why did not IBM produce 
a mathematics code page — with the full Greek alphabet 
and the common mathematical symbols?’ 

His concern in this matter is fired by having a text- 
book in WordStar 2000, which lacks the power of 
WordPerfect to insert individual maths symbols as one- 
character graphics. With Microsoft's plans to merge 
disparate versions of WordStar at their next release, 
Michael sees his wishes evaporating. So he says ‘could 
you please include in a future debug script one to 
replace one of the foreign characters with the partial 
derivative symbol? Even better would be a tutorial item 
on how to design your own symbols and so customise 
your symbol set’. 

I am delighted to do both — but in coming months I 
want to give it full treatment: it is part of the abilities of 
your system’s EGA (Enhanced Graphics Adaptor) or VGA 
(Video Graphics Array) card. For now, a few simple 
notes of guidance. 

_ As a quick reminder, here is the DEBUG script to 
build SEEBELL.COM (which puts a bell symbol in place 
of the bell character [ALT]-[NUMPAD7]: it becomes visible 
in some ‘dump’ programs when you display text that 
contains it.) 
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NSEEBELL .COM 

RCX 

25 

BLS. 0. 50-00-18 3Co SCS3C 7 ER: PRS eke 0) "000-0 
A100 

MOV AX,1110 

MOV BxX,1000 

MOV CX,1 


MOV BP,115 
INT 10 
INT 20 
( 
W 


this line must be left blank) 


Q 


If you wish to make a program to change a different char- 
acter, there are only a few lines to alter. 

1. The first line should start with N and follow with the 
desired program name. 

2. The line [MOV Dx, 7] should be changed to specify the 
character (in hexadecimal) you want to replace. For 
example, in the ASCII chart, character 7F is a small trian- 
gle; you may wish to substitute this with your desired 
symbol. Warning: don’t substitute any of the characters 
between CO and DF — they do not ‘map’ graphically the 
same way as all other characters. In our example, we 
would change this line to read: 


MOV DX, 7F 


3. The fourth line (beginning E115) should be a little pic- 
ture of the graphic you want — if it is translated into 
binary, and written as 16 lines, one under another. If we 
write the binary zeros as dots, you should be able to see 
the bell in the Re-defined Characters table above. 


RE-DEFINED CHARACTERS | 


Ube ieee (00) eee. a 100) 
seca ees (00) So cusees (00) 
singles: (00) segs 2 «/ 400), 
ee ae (00) oe 3) 
Ta: (18) sll. . (66) 
11a (3F) RA es (66) 
tials (3F) ae (06) 
dedi 1 (3F) sae (00) 
ple. (78) Pod ele! a 2] 
PAVIA (EE) te aes AOD 
eee ee) Get so 2c (0) 
PL eS) a a CG) 
Site ag eee (00) pe ee capalegel ANNO 19 4) 
SNe Brana (00) Pee wet COU) 
Ut es alga te (00) Beetle OO) 
set isl ees (00) Pls ae a 00) 
@ The bell @ The partial derivative symbol 


For the partial derivative symbol, Michael, how about try- 
ing the following line? 


ELIS 0.0.0 3C. 66 66 CGs0627E) ComCbe ne U0 e060 


It looks something like the example in the table above. 
Suppose you call this script DERIV.SCR and its first line is 
NDERIV.COM; feed this into DEBUG with a command: 


DEBUG <DERIV.SCR 


Now you will have the program DERIV.COM — which 
when executed will make the character 7F into the partial 
derivative symbol. If you want to key this symbol, hold 
down [Alt] while you key 127 on the numeric pad. 

This is not a complete solution, by the way: remember 
that whenever the display mode is changed (for example 


Back in issue 70, | set a very practical challenge: | wanted a 
TSR (Terminate and Stay Resident) routine that would pro- 
vide a spinning cartwheel effect — using the vertical line, 
horizontal line, forward stroke and backward stroke, alter- 
nating them to produce an animated display. | suggested 
that it could be triggered by a programmer putting a back- 
ward stroke somewhere on screen, putting the cursor over 
that character, and then making the cursor invisible. As 
soon as the cursor moves away from the character, 
becomes visible or the character itself changes (to other 
than these four characters), the animation stops and the 
TSR goes back to sleep. 

Neil Ward (Nuneaton) and Steve Thomas (Putnoe, 
Bedford) both submitted excellent solutions; | have put 
Neil's assembler code on this month’s SuperDisk:, now all 
you need is MASM, LINK and EXE2BIN (or alternatively, 
that little assembler called A86 to do the whole job). Of 


You can see the effect with a simple GW-Basic program 
— or you may like to try with your own programs, whatever 
the language. The beauty of this service is that once it is 
installed, no low-level commands have to be programmed 
at all: simply put a backward stroke on a text screen, posi- 
tion the cursor on it, make the cursor invisible, light the 
blue touchpaper and retire. 


10 CLS 
20 LOCATE 10,1 


WE'RE TURNING CARTWHEELS OF JOY 


course, | put the final COM program on the SuperDisk, too. 


30 PRINT “Here’s the cartwheel: \” 
40 LOCATE 10,23,0 

50 FOR I=1 to 50000 

60 NEXT 


This should put the invisible cursor on the backstroke, and 
you should see the cartwheel animation while the loop in 
lines 50 and 60 are at work. When the program finishes, 
the cursor is turned back on signalling the TSR to stop ani- 
mation. During a long process (such as a search or a sort) 
setting up a cartwheel animation will give the appearance 
of work being done, instead of an unnervingly static 
screen. Note that this program doesn’t work with QBasic, 
only GW-Basic. 

Steve Thomas submitted a second version that triggers 
on character 255 (which looks like a space) and animates up 
to 80 wheels at the same time. He points out, though, that 
this is a bit of a cheat, since there is no real assurance that 
work is being done. He suggests a version which will even- 
tually stop and display a message if it is not periodically 
re-triggered. Since he has already won his prize for meet- 
ing my challenge, | will leave him to pursue his ideas 
further: perhaps he can gain further reward by making his 
little program into a ‘shorty’ for the SuperDisk, with many 
tailorable options. 

Both Neil and Steve will be getting copies of the 
FromBat language — from Clockwork Software, (0705) 
483217 - for their efforts. 
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when you go into Windows and come back out again) the 
EGA BIOS (Basic Input/Output System) will lose track of 
any characters you have changed. Although it is not a dif- 
ficult task, you must take other steps to teach your printer 
to treat special codes the same way EGA BIOS does. 

Why not design other characters that will be useful, 
and send in the hexadecimal mapping for them? In the 
future we will be producing a utility to incorporate these 
into one grand character set. 


BEST DIRECTOR 

Jim Learmonth (Woodstock) sent in a particularly interest- 
ing idea, crying out for development. There have been 
lots of utilities to save the name of the current directory 
so that you can return to it after wandering about your 
disk. We have included such programs on past SuperDisks 
with names like PUSHDIR and POPDIR. Commands to do 
this are integrated into MS DOS substitutes like 4DOS. 

Jim observes that you don’t need special instructions to 
remember your origin: the following will do the job well: 
DIR *.* | FIND “Di” >C:\GOBACK.BAT 
This needs another BAT file to be produced, called 
DIRECTOR.BAT: 


@ECHO OFF 

rem DIRECTOR. BAT 
%2\ 

Eras 


Wherever you go (even onto a different disk) you will be 
able to go back to your original directory simply by key- 
ing C:\GOBACK [enter]. This happens because the initial 
DIR and FIND pair will create a BAT in the root directory 
that says ‘Directory of C:\PROGS\PASCAL’ or similar. 
When you later execute that BAT, it will expand to: 


C:\PROGS\PASCAL\ 
CD C:\PROGS\PASCAL 


The first instruction is equivalent in operation to C:[enter] 
(a fact seldom documented) and will put you onto the 
correct disk. The second instruction will bring you back 
to the original directory. 

When I tried this on my own system I noted a rather 
amusing anomaly: in 4DOS, the DIR command gives a 
slightly different display; the directory would appear as 
C:\PROGS\PASCAL\*.* which prevents the whole trick 
working. But remember, the trick is not needed in 4DOS. 

Note that when COMMAND.COM sees ‘Directory of 
C:\PROGS\PASCAL’ it thinks it is being asked to execute 
a BAT or program called DIRECTOR; it treats ‘of as the 
first parameter, which Jim’s BAT simply ignores. 


JUST A RANDOM THOUGHT 

In computers, randomness is not usually possible, 
because clear logic and definable procedures determine 
exactly what is going on, and even random-looking 
sequences of numbers actually form a definite pattern. In 
the last few issues we have used the RANDOMIZE com- 
mand and the RND function in GW-BASIC to produce 
unpredictable results, and we have seen how generating 
random numbers can test programs that are meant to 
model real life. It also makes games more interesting. 

It is said that in a computer you can only deal with 
‘pseudo’-randomness. Well I hold to the theory that ran- 
domness itself is not an attribute — it is simply a measure 
of disorder. So, if something works in an unpredictable 
way, you could say it works randomly, to a certain extent. 

RND actually does a calculation (based on earlier val- 
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ues) that seems random as you have no readily-available 
way to predict the next value. So for just about any use, it 
is random. But stop for a minute and think about this. 
Sure, you cannot predict the next result from RND, but 
what if you start by feeding it the same value as you did 
last time you ran the program? Let’s experiment. 


10 RANDOMIZE 400 

20 BORD Lo =teleaco: 505 

30 PRINT INT(RND * 11); 
40 NEXT 


345 


When I run this, I get a string of one-digit numbers, just 
as I expected — except that I couldn’t have predicted what 
numbers they were. (I got678280582051561). 

Now run it again, and ask yourself the question: were 
the resulting numbers predictable? Why? It’s for this rea- 
son that you are advised, when using RND, to start with a 
statement like RANDOMIZE TIMER. Nothing is special 
about TIMER — except that it is very unlikely to be the 
same twice. You would get a series of digits that were in 
effect random, simply because they were very unlikely to 
be the same for any two runs of the program. 

There are all kinds of possible random number genera- 
tors — based on at least four different basic ideas. Here is 
a little routine I coded to provide a random-number func- 
tion in FromBat. The language is rather like a cross 
between BAT instructions and BASIC, so you should be 
able to work out the principle easily enough. 


rem Pass back values between 000 and 999 froma 
rem random-number generator. 

rem OUTPUT: variable RANDOM 

rem The routine uses variable ‘A’, but does 
rem not require its value to be retained. It 
rem creates RANDOM, an environment variable 
rem containing 24 decimal digits. This can 
rem be deleted any time to start a new 

rem reseeding. There are 24 start points. 
rem 

: RANDOM 

IF !%RANDOM% == ! 


SET RANDOM=”"844517737663880612838765”"” 
LET A = SECOND MOD 24 + 1 
IF Ast 
SET RANDOM=MID (”“SRANDOM3” ,A, 25-A) 
MID (“SRANDOM%” ,1,A-1) '(all one line) 


ENDIF 
ENDIF 
SET X1=MID(“SRANDOM3” ,1,3) 
LET A = VAL (“%X1%”) 
SET X1=MID(“SRANDOM%” , 22,3) 
INC A, VAL(“%X13") + 1000 
SET X1=%?A%S 
SET X1=MID(“%X1%",2,3) 


SET RANDOM=MID (“SRANDOM%” , 4,21) “3X13” 
LET RANDOM = VAL (“%X1%”") 
SET X1= 


RETURN 


This routine is not the best possible generator, as there 
are only 24 possible runs, and those are not equally prob- 
able; but the numbers are random enough for me. @ 


Tips, arguments and ideas are gratefully received by: 


Wilfs Programmer’s Workshop 
PC PLUS Magazine 

Seven Dials 

Saw Close 

BATH, BA1 1EN 
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Don’t be isolated 
on a data island... 


As the leading specialist Modem and Communications Software Retailer, 
we can get you communicating FAST - and more cheaply than anyone 
else! 


All our Modems let you use BBS's, like Almac, CIX, Compuserve, on-line 
databases like Dun & Bradstreet and Viewdata systems like Prestel. If you 


just want to escape Directory Enquiries’ charges by using BT Phonebase fa 

then check out the £79 AMARILLO’S specifications below. That table will NEY, 

tell you that the BISON is the best value V22bis AND V42bis ‘Green Label’ Soise = 

available anywhere. ees 
Whether you want the 100% Hayes compatibility and ‘Killer’ pricing of ‘Red XE, 


Label’ modems or the ‘silly green sticker’, we have the best combination of 
technical expertise and next-day delivery ex-stock! If you can afford the 
best Modem there is, then look no further than the MICROCOM 
QX4232bis+ This incorporates MNP10 for cellular, satellite and other 
awkward ‘phone connections as well as 10 levels of passwords and 2 or 4 
wire leased line connections. 


Remember, nobody beats our prices! 


It's not just portable owners that will recognise incredible value for money 
in the tiny 100% Hayes compatible, error corrected Data Modem we call 
the ORION. With it's ability to both send and receive Group III faxes at full 
speed 9600bps, this is the complete solution in a cigarette packet size. An 
intelligent power circuit means the 9v battery lasts a long time when you 
don't want to carry the free mains adapter. Fax software supplied, uses 
dBase compatible phonebooks for mass Fax mail-shots - you can even 


MONTANA 
ORBITER: tiny 9v portable £149 |_| 
ORION: tiny ov portable 


include PCX or TIFF images! All modems auto dial, auto- 3 B 
answer with monitor speakers 2 @ bg 5 

The SpeedModem COMBO is the cheapest way to get a complete $ = integrated into Rockwell RPI § 3 ae a 
COMMUNICATIONS CENTRE inside your PC. It features 9,600bps RAW * = Macintosh version available S c E? = 
speed communications. CSP-3 means that uncompressed files go at up to 167 een eee eee, < $3 < 
38,000bps - and the COMBO has the best FAX there is - all in one ABILENE ra 
modem. The real stunner is the unique Voicemail software bundled with it! ALBANY S 
This will provide up to 999 password protected voice mailboxes and a AMARILLO = 
‘sound server’ so that, using a touch tone ‘phone, callers can choose what ARLINGTON Ee 
audio to hear - whether it's your latest hot offers or a list of out-of-hours ASPEN & 
numbers. AUGUSTA 2 
MAINE g 

MARYLAND 5 

| MASSACHUSETTS hi 

hay MICHIGAN is 

indi b MINNESOTA 2 

te MISSISSIPPI £199 OG g 

Ac ’ MISSOURI 3 

5 

A 

E 
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Omnitel 2400S+ BISON 9600 lv |v | 


Miracom Courier DS RARAR Cn Cal 
MICROCOM QX4232bis+ | [vl | s7600 |v |v 
V24 = External 240 volt modem connected via cable to RS232 serial port, V23 = 1200/75 standard for Istel & Minitel, V22bis = most universal 2400bps duplex 


standard, MNPS = most common de-facto error correction and data compression standard, V42bis = CCITT recommendation for data compression, v32 = international 
standard for 9,600bps full duplex transmission, V32bis = international standard for 14,400bps full duplex transmission, DTE Speed = maximum data throughput of the 


modem under ideal conditions in bits per second 


Except for the BABT approved modems, all our modems come 
with RJ11 terminated leads. If you want a BT (or French, German, 
Swedish, Italian, etc, etc, adaptor, simply say so!) 


We're authorised dealers for all the other leading : [ El ! 
Modem manufacturers we haven’t advertised. 43 1 0 i 


IF YOU'VE A 

PARTICULAR CHOICE PHONE US LAST WITH YOUR <t longer hours LIL you think! 

CREDIT CARD NUMBER AND A PRICE TO BEAT 
AND WE’LL DO THE BUSINESS! 


